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FOREWORD 


To enable it to carry out its assignment under Senate Resolution 
214, the Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs in 1954, 
under the chairmanship of Senator Hickenlooper, solicited the views 
of American citizens stationed or residing in countries receiving 
technical assistance. 

The reports received in late 1954 and early 1955 in response to this 
request are of such interest, that the subcommittee directed Miss 
Morella Hansen of the committee staff to summarize them in order 
to make them readily available to subcommittee members and others 
concerned with the technical assistance programs. 

The bulk of the reports here summarized came from chiefs of 
American diplomatic missions; others came from American business- 
men and journalists. In all cases, the reports were solicited by the 
subcommittee with assurance that they would not be published in 
a form which would identify the writers. 

One does not have to agree with all of the comments in these reports 
to be impressed with the thoughtful consideration which this group 
of perceptive observers has obviously given to the problem. Una- 
nimity could not be expected; yet there is a remarkably wide consensus. 

The reports as a whole form an invaluable addition to the body of 
information otherwise available to the subcommittee which expresses 
its deep appreciation for the fine cooperation extended to it by our 
official representatives and private citizens abroad. 


Mike MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs. 
DercEMBER 21, 1955. 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS BY AMERICAN CITIZENS ABROAD 
ON TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs was directed 
by Senate Resolution 214, 83d Congress, to make ‘‘a full and complete 
study of technical assistance and related programs.” In particular 
the subcommittee was authorized to direct its attention to— 

1. The general level of authorizations of funds for the future 
to enable the programs efficiently to achieve their purposes; 

2. The relationships between the technical assistance programs 
of the United Nations and of the Organization of American 
States and those conducted by the United States; 

3. The coordination of United States agencies in operations 
within and outside the United States; 

4. The extent to which the programs have been able to utilize 
private agencies in achieving their purposes; 

5. The degree of self-help and mutual assistance available in 
countries receiving technical assistance; 

6. The relationship between technical assistance, economic 
aid, and military assistance; and 

7. The effectiveness of the administration of the programs in 
advancing the foreign policy of the United States. 

As a part of the study of these matters, the chairman of the sub- 
committee in October 1954 requested the chiefs of the United States 
diplomatic missions in the underdeveloped countries where a United 
States program of technical assistance operates to comment on the 
activities at their posts, with particular reference to the seven points 
of Senate Resolution 214. The chiefs of missions were assured that 
their remarks would be treated on a confidential basis and would not 
be published in a form in which the source of individual comments 
would be identifiable. 

Approximately 35 ambassadors responded from Latin America, the 
Near East and Africa, South and Southeast Asia, and the Far East. 

The subcommittee also invited comments from American news- 
paper reporters and businessmen residing in countries receiving 
technical assistance and a number of such comments were submitted 
on the same terms as those of the ambassadors. 

These reports are summarized in this study for the use of the sub- 
committee and the Senate. The summary preserves the annonymity 
of the writers in accordance with the terms under which their com- 
ments were solicited. Neither the authors of the quotations nor the 
countries from which they were reporting are identified. 

Since most of the comments were addressed to the seven points of the 
resolution, they have been grouped under those headings. 

There was a large area of agreement on these points: 
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1. Level of appropriation 

The present level of appropriations for long-range technical assist- 
ance programs was generally considered about adequate, although 
some increases were regarded as justifiable in some of the countries on 
the periphery of the Soviet bloc. 

The need for increased funds, if any, was thought to be for capital— 
grant or loan, private or public—to assist in the development of the 
resources of countries where more rapid progress was desirable in the 
interest of the United States. 


2. Multilateral programs 


United States interests were being well served by the programs of 
technical assistance of the United Nations and the Organization of 
American States, which, notwithstanding certain weaknesses, played 
an important role in areas in which local sensitivities precluded uni- 
lateral technical assistance. 


3. Coordination of United States activities 


Field programs and activities of the United States were in general 
well coordinated. The chiefs of mission were largely indifferent to 
the question of which agency or department should administer the 
program from Washington, so long as the activities were subject to 
field coordination by the Ambassador. 


4. Use of private agencies 

Little use has been made by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration of private agencies until recent times. There was consider- 
able sentiment for expanding and multiplying arrangements with pri- 


vate agencies. 
&. Self-help 

Measured by direct contributions in cash, supplies, or personnel to 
the program, self-help by the recipient nations was judged adequate. 
Measured by serious efforts at self-development, it was found wanting 
in Many areas. 
6. Relationship between United States aid programs 

There was little relationship between programs for military and 
technical assistance. Economic aid and technical assistance, on the 
other hand, were closely related. In underdeveloped countries receiv- 
ing substantial grant aid, technical assistance of a proportionate scale 
was indispensable for making effective use of economic aid. 
7. Effectiveness of the program 

The program has promoted good will and friendliness toward the 
United States, but the degree to which foreign attitudes are shaped 
through the operation of the program is difficult to ascertain. 

These generalized views are described in greater detail in the sections 
that follow. 


II. GENERAL LEVEL OF AUTHORIZATIONS OF FUNDS FOR THE FUTURE 
TO ENABLE THE PROGRAMS EFFICIENTLY TO ACHIEVE THEIR 
PURPOSES 


Most of the ambassadors felt that the present level of funds provided 
for technical assistance was adequate to meet present goals. <A few, 
particularly in countries which are at an intermediate stage of develop- 
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ment, thought it might be possible to begin a gradual reduction of the 
program within the foreseeable future. One warned against “super- 
salesmanship devoted to empire building.”” A more common view, 
however, particularly in extremely underdeveloped countries, was 
that the present stage of underdevelopment is itself a limiting factor 
on the capacity of the country to absorb technical assistance and that 
as development proceeds moderate increases in technical assistance 
funds will become desirable. One ambassador commented on the 
increasing requests for technical assistance which he attributed in 
part to growing confidence in the United States. 

A third group of ambassadors, mainly in politically instable coun- 
tries close to the Iron Curtain, declared that the present level of funds 
is inadequate. One of these ambassadors felt that the amount of 
technical assistance would depend on the amount of economic aid. 
If economic aid is increased, technical assistance should also be 
increased to insure effective utilization of the economic assistance. 
A. Factors affecting need for technical assistance 

Among the majority of ambassadors who believed the present level 
of funds to be adequate, there were many who qualified their opinions 
in one way or another. Some strongly recommended increases in 
funds for training. One suggested two levels for the technical 
assistance program: 

1. A minimum program for countries that show little interest 
in general resources management; and 

2. An expanded program for countries that take effective 
steps to improve their general resources management. 


If we want to give real help to * * * countries— 
said this ambassador— 


we cannot afford to scatter our efforts on the periphery of their problems. We 
must go to the center of their difficulties: We must help countries in the basic 
field of general resources management * * *, Generally speaking, * * * 
countries have shown little interest in inviting us to help them plan sound 
economies. Instead, they have invited us to help them put patches on the sick 
economies that are the unfortunate but inevitable result of the lack of overall 
planning, of sound monetary and fiscal policies, and of a well-organized public 
administration. Too often we have stopped after giving other countries what 
they said they wanted; we have not tried enough to give them also what we knew 
they needed. 

This ambassador cited a number of examples of how, in his judg- 
ment, United States technical assistance has been less than fully 
effective because of poor management on the part of the recipient 
government. In one country, for instance, while American tech- 
nicians were working with the Ministry of Agriculture to increase 
milk production, another ministry was putting uneconomic price 
controls on milk, with the result that milk cows were eventually sold 
for beef. 

Another American also suggested two different levels for the tech- 
nical-assistance program according to the immediacy of the threat of 
Communist aggression or subversion. 


In many countries— 
he pointed out-—— 


we have a continuing but not necessarily urgent or vital, interest. They are not 
threatened by imminent Communist attack or infiltration * * *. For such 
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countries one would assume that the level of authorization * * * could and 
should be modest. 


In other countries, however, he continued, the threat of Communist 
aggression and internal subversion is imminent and immediate and 
the United States is conducting substantial programs of military and 
economic assistance. 

It is precisely here— 
this ambassador declared— 


that technical assistance becomes not less but more necessary * * *. Technical 
assistance on a very considerable scale * * * is absolutely indispensable to the 
success of our military assistance and economic aid and, hence, to the objectives 
to which the latter are given * * *. The technical assistance must be pro- 
vided concurrently and in a measure commensurate with the economic and 
military aid which we are giving. 

Another writer suggested a different criterion for scaling the size of 
technical assistance programs. In underdeveloped countries facin 
the immediate threat of Communist aggression, he suggested, technica 
assistance should be designed to support other types of United States 
aid and should vary in size according to these other aid programs. In 
underdeveloped countries not immediately threatened with aggres- 
sion, he went on, technical assistance should be a modest program 
aimed at raising standards of living. 

Many of the ambassadors in the group which held the present level 
of funds to be adequate seemed to agree with the ambassador who 
wrote that— 


there remains a great deal more which can be accomplished through technical 
assistance * * * but it is believed that a large increase over the present level of 
activity would show rapidly diminishing returns since the limiting factor in * * * 
economic development at present is a lack of investment capital rather than a 
lack of technical competence. 


Another wrote: 


If the touchstone is ‘‘improvement,” the proposed fiscal year 1955 level of 
FOA expenditures will, of course, be considered a success since practically all the 
things being done are good. I have grave doubts whether any significant increase 
in the standard of living of the * * * masses can be achieved in a brief period 
as the result of FOA expenditures at the present level. 


And from a third ambassador came this: 


If the past * * * goals of social welfare and improvement of the lot of the 
small farmer are to be continued, existing technical aid allotments are sufficient 
or could be reduced slightly as time passes. On the other hand, if * * * [this 
country] is to be made into a producing member of the western alliance, so-called 
“economic development” allotments must be obtained. 


B. Relationship to other financial needs 


This emphasis on the need for private investment, intergovernmental 
loans, and grant economic aid was repeated many times. 


Indeed— 
was the feeling of one— 


technical assistance itself can hardly be expected to become fully effective until 
it is geared into such capital financing * * * 


Another ambassador wrote: 


It is important to recognize that economically underdeveloped countries, even 
though deficient in technical knowledge, encounter serious difficulties in obtain- 
ing appreciable benefits from technical assistance programs unless economic 
development activities are simultaneously underway. 
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Another ambassador pointed out that the capacity of countries in 
his area to absorb technical assistance would increase considerably if 
these countries were to receive greatly increased amounts of economic 
aid from the Export-Import Bank, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, or from private investment. 

Along these lines, suggestions were made for small increases in 
appropriations to provide more thorough reporting on foreign trade 
and investment opportunities and for steps to eliminate or reduce 
double taxation of United States firms operating abroad. 

Some writers warned against expanding the technical assistance 
program in ways which would result in substantial increases in the 
numbers of American technicians in the recipient countries. Com- 
menting on the increase in the number of United States technicians 
which had already taken place in one country, another ambassador 
warned that— 


any further substantial increase would present problems which would jeopardize 
other aspects of our activities * * * 


He added: 


A reappraisal of the operation could undoubtedly bring about effective econo- 
mies without harm to the prestige or effectiveness of the program * * * I do 
not feel that sufficient attention by far has been paid to the training of local 
employees to take over the work being carried out by our technical or adminis- 
trative personnel. 


Another put it this way: 


A greit deal more [assistance] could probably be utilized advantageously, and 
we could get by with a good deal less if necessary. I do not believe our technical 
assistance funds are being wasted * * * and would judge that a continued 
program of about the size now being carried on, or perhaps slightly larger if future 
events warrant, would be advisable. A greatly enlarged program would tend to 
make our technicians and activities * * * [here] too conspicuous. A greatly 
reduced program would fail to meet the need for helping the present democratic 
forces in * * * [this country] to improve their standard of living sufficiently 
rapidly to maintain themselves in the race between progress and disintegration 
in this part of the world, 


C. Need for program stability and flexibility 

Two points which were stressed repeatedly by the ambassadors were 
the importance of stability in size and the need for flexibility in the 
use of technical assistance appropriations. 

It is my personal view— 
wrote one ambassador in a typical comment— 


that an essential element to achieving these purposes [i. e., those of the technical 
assistance program] is constancy of effort over an extended period of years. 
This is a long-range program. Although generous funds will contribute measurably 
to its success and usually can be put to good use, it is equally important that the 
amounts of funds available annually remain more or less stable for a successive 
number of years. 


Along these lines, it was suggested that funds should not be tied 
to a rigid time period for expenditure and that the program should 
be planned for longer periods than 12 months in advance. Others 
pointed out that stability in appropriations would facilitate program- 
ing, lend increased effectiveness to the efforts of the United States, 
and make possible— 


a continuity in the main body of officials, both at the Washington end and in the 
* field. 
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The view was stated that— 


the problem is not so much one of inadequacy of funds as of developing tech- 
niques for their most effective implementation. Technical assistance is usually 
long-term by nature and it is preferable to be able to look forward to restricted 
activity with continuity and avoid overextension liable to abrupt curtailment. 


Flexibility seemed necessary so that, in the words of another 
ambassador— 


promising and well-thought-out projects may not be impeded or delayed and the 
right sort of personnel can be attracted. 


A third ambassador wrote that— 


because of our fiscal system, it is necessary for the FOA to predict in advance 
what needs will arise in the other countries and what requests for technical assist- 
ance will be received. This requires our technicians to prepare estimates based 
on the projects they anticipate will be desirable to the other government. Once 
the funds are appropriated, there may be a tendency to solicit a request from the 
host government for the type of program envisaged in the planning stage. In 
the long run this does not do the United States any good and tends to create the 
impression in other countries that this program of technical assistance is some- 
how being pushed by the United States for its own interests. * * * A system 
permitting greater flexibility should be devised and no technical assistance should 
be provided except upon the firm and official request of the host government. 


Finally, one ambassador, who found the general level of funds 
adequate, wrote that— 


it would be very helpful if some arrangement could be made for more prompt 
allotment of funds to the field as they are appropriated. 








lil. THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES AND THOSE CONDUCTED BY THE UNITED STATES 














Generally speaking, Americans overseas, including the ambassadors, 
were satisfied with coordination between the bilateral United States 
program and the multilateral United Nations and Organization of 
American States activities. They emphasized that the programs sup- 
plemented or complemented eac ‘+h other and that overlapping, dupli- 
cation and rivalry, which some of them noted at the beginning of the 
programs, were now largely avoided. 

A number of them made specific reference to machinery set up by 
the recipient country to coordinate requests for technical assistance. 
More frequently, how ever, coordination has been left to the personal 
handling of the mission chiefs of United States, United Nations, or 
Organization of American States programs as is apparent from 
comments such as this: 

It appears that the leaders of the technical assistance programs of the United 
States, United Nations and Organization of American States have close working 
relationships * * * [Italics supplied.] 

The success of such relationships in the words of one ambassador 
has been— 
due to the initiative and good sense of the individuals who happen to be directing 


the United States, United Nations, and Organization of American States 
programs * * *, 


A. Coordination machinery 
Several of the commentators, however, found room for improve- 


ment in the recipient countries’ coordinating machinery, in the- 
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organization of the U. N. programs, and in the relationship between 
U.S. and U. N. agencies. 
The * * * Government— 


wrote one— 


has no person or office charged with the responsibility of coordinating the many 
and often overlapping requests for technical assistance that originate in half a 
dozen * * * ministries. 


Another reported: 


several instances of near-duplication of programs due to the fact that the U. N. 
resident representative aed * * * has not always been kept informed of * * * 
requests direct to the U. N. or its specialized agencies and so was not aware that 
projects were under consideration which would have duplicated point 4 activities. 


To remedy this, he suggested that — 


the U. N. representative’s authority should be strengthened, and all * * * 
requests for assistance to U. N. agencies should be channeled through him to 
facilitate coordination. 

It was suggested also that coordination between U. S. and U.N. 
programs could be improved— 
if USOM [United States Operations Mission] directors before proceeding to a new 
post or while on leave could visit U. N. headquarters in New York and discuss 
some common problems * * *. Moreover, it would be useful if FOA missions 
could be kept currently advised on U. N. plans for technical assistance within 
countries to which they are accredited. It might also be helpful if USOM could 


be kept currently informed of the plans of the World Bank for projects within a 
given country. 


It appeared to be the feeling of the ambassadors that— 
there is a place for both the United Nations and United States programs * * * 
and that— 


We should recognize that assistance from these other sources also serves our 
objectives and deserves our support. 

Because— 

* * * Tt is advantageous when technical assistance is not concentrated ex- 
clusively in the hands of a single country. 

One person suggested that in his particular country consideration 
be given to— 
naming a recognized American economist as the head of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission * * * and merging our technical assistance pro- 
grams with it. 

Another suggestion was that— 


Technical assistance could be dispensed progressively in some form of multi- 
lateral setting similar to the IBRD [International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development], or Colombo Plan or even OEEC [Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation]. 


B. Advantages of multilateral programs 


One of the principal advantages of the multilateral approach noted 
by the ambassadors was to prevent, in the words of one 





the growth of sentiment among [people] who prefer not to be overly dependent 
upon the support of a single nation, that we are playing a disproportionate role— 


in their affairs. Feelings of national pride and independence have, 
in fact, created a preference in some nations for multilateral technical 
assistance to which, by reason of their contributions, they feel they 
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exercise a “‘claim,’’ rather than for ‘‘charity type” assistance from the 
United States. 

The type of obstacles to United States technical assistance created 
by this attitude is described in the following quotation: 


There exists the feeling in the minds of many that they are perfectly capable 
of carrying on their own programs and they resent the implication that United 
States technicians can do a better job or can teach them anything. Obstacles 
are encountered in the fields of geology and mining probably due to fear * * * 
that if the United States technical group becomes cognizant of highly prospective 
mineral areas or deposits that such knowledge may be given to United States 
industrialists rather than to [local] industrialists. 


Another important aspect of multilateral programs observed by our 
public representatives abroad is that an international organization 
can give certain types of advice more effectively “particularly when 
the interested country has acute national susceptibilities ” and can 
undertake operations “which the United States mission cannot touch 
for political reasons.”’ 

The multilateral programs in some cases were carried on by em- 
ployees often indigenous to the area in which they worked and aware 
of local economic and social capacities and limitations. 


Our people— 
one of the ambassadors who observed this stated— 


tend to think in American terms of mass production which almost invariably 
involves a fairly complicated organizational structure * * * The United Nations, 
on the other hand, seems to be thinking in simpler terms. * * * Inasmuch as 
the * * * farmer now uses for almost all agricultural production only the plow 
and the machete, the introduction of the wheel and the wheelbarrow may be 
simple enough for him to understand, whereas the principles of crop rotation and 
crossbreeding of seeds, if they reach him through our channels, are much more 
abstract and may be more difficult to understand. 


C. Disadvantages of multilateral programs 

While commenting on the advantages of the U. N. and OAS programs, 
some of the writers also noted a tendency in some countries to prefer 
United States assistance. One subcommittee correspondent wrote: 

* * * officials [here] would have a preference for the OAS or U. N. sponsored 
programs, other things being equal, but the superior organizational and stability 
of the FOA technical assistance program * * * would, it is believed, lead them 


to select the latter were they offered a choice between the two types of organiza- 
tion. 


Another one stated: 


Naturally the tendency is * * * to prefer United States technical assist- 
ance * * * [because it has] more liberal funds * * * {and is] more likely to 
support positive policies abroad with grants or loans than is a U. N, organization 
whose objectives are bound to be more geperal. 


The author of the last comment added that— 


another reason for the preference for United States technical assistance has been 
the generally superior skills of experts coming from the United States. 


This view was shared by others. 

Some general criticisms of the U. N. program in specific countries 
included: Faulty organization, loose direction, a lack of clear-cut 
objectives, somewhat inferior personnel and very poor personnel 
practices with a high personnel turnover, and a lack of funds, supplies, 
and equipment. One comment was that ‘ ‘they just send in persons 
without any sort of tools at all.” 
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There was some feeling that the programs of the United States, 
U. N., and OAS agencies should be in different fields but few of the 
ambassadors attempted to define the fields. One of these believed 
it important to see that all United States aid and assistance programs are suffi- 
ciently concentrated to achieve identifiable results within a reasonable period of 


time. Since this will involve concentration in certain fields, this will leave other 
fields open to U. N. and OAS activities. 


According to another ambassador: 


so long as our national policy calls for the support of the U. N. and OAS programs, 
there remains for the United States only those activities not covered, or not suffi- 
ciently covered by the other programs. Our interests require that in the future 
we always examine with care all non-United States programs supported by us to 
be a they do not provide for activities which Uncle Sam would prefer to carry 
on alone. 


IV. COORDINATION OF UNITED STATES AGENCIES IN OPERATIONS WITHIN 
AND OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


Although the comments of ambassadors and other Americans 
residing abroad were written before the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration was abolished and its economic functions transferred to the 
International Cooperation Administration in the Department of 
State, these comments have by no means lost their relevancy. 

The ambassadors reporting were satisfied with coordination pro- 
vedures in the field. ‘“N ‘oblem”’; “‘very efficie ls hly’’; 
cedures in the field. ‘‘No problem’’; ‘‘very efficient and smoothly 


) 


“good working coordination”’; ‘“‘close and harmonious’”’; ‘‘operate as a 
team” were their words describing the relationship between the em- 
bassy and the technical assistance program. Recognition of their 
responsibility for coordination was explicit in such remarks as: 

I take such action as may be warranted to achieve proper coordination of 
American activities * * *, 

The overall supervision by the ambassador is recognized and accepted * * *, 

All foreign aid activities are coordinated * * * under my direction. 


Duplication or overlapping activities were rarely observed. One 
post reported some duplication— 


in the sense that the * * * [local FOA mission] is charged with the responsibility 
of compiling and submitting to FOA in Washington detailed data concerning the 
economy of * * * [this country] * * * its operating budgets and kindred sub- 
jects, despite the fact that all of this information is also supplied by the embassy in 
great detail to the State Department. 


This type of duplication was eliminated at another post by— 


the designation of the FOA mission chief as counselor for economic affairs in the 
embassy, to serve concurrently * * * [to] avoid any duplication in the operational 
and reporting functions and at the same time assure better coordination in all 
field activities. 

The same suggestion was made, unrelated to the question of duplica- 
tion, by an ambassador who felt that— 
FOA operations in a foreign country should be placed organizationally under the 
Chief of the Economic Section and the control by the Ambassador should be 
exercised through this officer and through the Deputy Chief of the Diplomatic 
Mission, 

Field coordination, while good, was at times made difficult by 
Washington. 
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Our recommendations have to be fought through so much bureaucracy— 
wrote an ambassador— 


* * * T am sadly depressed at the length of time it takes to get joint action in 
Washington from FOA, State, and Defense. 


Another reported-- 
there is a certain amount of friction which leads to delays and occasional lapses 
of coordination, 

The writer of the last comment was one of the few to go on record 
directly for preferring— 
to see the staffs fully integrated * * * 

A colleague in this group put it this way: 


The creation of FOA divorced policy from operations. * * * Since operations 
are the implementation of policy, such a separation is not logical and is an invita- 
tion to internal bickering and conflict, with the frequent result that policy is 
determined by operations, rather than the other way around. Both at home and 
in the field, coordination can best be effected if policy and operations are controlled 
by the same headquarters. 


In a similar vein, one ambassador noted— 


a slight tendency on the part of FOA in Washington to make decisions which the 
FOA officials consider to be ‘“‘operational’’ and, therefore, outside the responsi- 
bility of the Department of State * * *. This situation would be ameliorated 
if the technical assistance function in Washington were under the Department 
of State. 

Other difficulties stemming from accountability to separate head- 
quarters in Washington were ‘mentioned by a number of others. One 
of these ambassadors sometimes felt that “what FOA in Washington 
wants is his signature, not his judgment.”” Another noticed ‘‘a differ- 
ence in attitude by the FOA as represented he re by the USOM and 
that of some of the established departments.” This difference in 
attitude was reflected, according to a third source in “certain signs of 
‘empire building’ since the program was taken into FOA.” The im- 
petus for this came not from the field but from Washington, this 
source elaborated: 

Occasionally, without his volition, the country director is forced into a pattern 
of those FOA country operations of the larger, or largest, magnitude which may 
be encountered in other nations. Furthermore, one senses the very human desire 
of the Washington organization to have operations in all countries. 

Bearing also on the question of State Department-FOA relations 
was a warning that— 
any undertaking abroad by any agency of the Government must be examined at 
the beginning to make sure that it can be carried out without impairing the ability 
of the Secretary of State to meet his constitutional duties. 

lo another ambassador, the most important consideration was not 
necessarily the location of responsibility in Washington for the pro- 
gram but that the program have— 
steady reinforcement from the * * * Washington headquarters * * * stability 
and continuity of its directing personnel there * * * stability in the basic struc- 
ture of the program, with assurances of adequate appropriations * * * 

Only one of all the ambassadors concerned with the location of 
administrative responsibilities in Washington, found it ‘slightly pref- 
erable to have point 4 set up as a separate agency” because then 
“the ambassador avoids the occasional embarrassment of being too 
closely connected with an action program.” 
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An isolated comment was received on the— 


serious managerial difficulties due to the anachronistic servicio! organization. 
structure, which leads to administrative and policy lapses and conflicts * * * 
The point here is not that the servicio * * * per se is ineffective, but that the 
servicios operated independently over so long a period of time that they acquired 
some bad habits * * * In the Federal service, where part of each employee’s 
direction comes from regulations and directives, and where the director in the field 
for this reason does not have complete control including hiring and firing, a 
strongly centralized structure seems necessary. 


V. THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN ABLE TO UTILIZE 
PRIVATE AGENCIES IN ACHIEVING THEIR PURPOSES 


Reports were received from a number of countries to the effect that 
there was no utilization of private agencies or that contracts with 
private agencies either were insignificant or had only recently been 
concluded. These observations came particularly from Latin Amer- 
ican and some south Asian and Far Eastern countries. 


To my knowledge, FOA has not been able to utilize a single private agency in 
achieving its purpose in this country * * * 


a typical comment read. 


Indeed, I know of no fruitful effort which FOA has exerted to that desirable 
end. 


Some of these individuals qualified their observations by pointing 
out that in their area it was not feasible to use private agencies 
because none operated there or for other reasons. 

From the Near East, on the other hand, came several reports of 
“extensive” use of private agencies, as illustrated by this quote: 

The program * * * has been able to utilize to an exceptional degree private 
American agencies in its activities. 

A. University contracts 

The form of private agency contract singled out for particular 
approval was the university contract. One ambassador called it ‘the 
most important new idea in United States technical assistance in a 
decade.’”’ Another one stated that “the presence of American college 
and university personnel has greatly enhanced the effectiveness of the 
technical assistance program.” Hopes and anticipation for greater 
use of this method were expressed by several ambassadors. 

The newness of the university contract method, on the other hand, 
made a few ambassadors hesitate to evaluate its effectiveness. One of 
them, moreover, cautioned that— 

Experience has shown the need for closer coordination of the work being done 
under a university contract and the work done by FOA. I should recommend that 
a special effort be made to correlate the activities of such university personnel with 
the activities of the FOA both in the field and in the United States so that each 
may be kept advised of their responsibilities and the interrelationship of their 
work. A system providing such a current exchange of information would be 
mutually helpful. 

There was relatively little comment about the work of foundations 
and private American corporations except to note their existence in 
the field. The ambassadors appeared satisfied with their performance 
wherever and whenever they operated under contract to FOA. 





1 The servicio is an organization in Latin America jointly managed and financed by the United States 
and the other country concerned, 
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The fact that no one raises problems of coordination between point 4 and the 
foundations is undoubtedly a compliment to the smooth operation and public 
relations of the foundations- 


was the observation of one of them. He added, 


I am not sure, however, that this means that there is any general policy as to 
how point 4 and the foundations can work to best advantage together. 


B. Relations with private agencies 


A number of mission chiefs felt that “greater utilization of private 
agencies would be desirable.’”’ For instance, one report expressed 





the firm belief that United States aid can be more efficiently administered * * * 
[here] as well as in other * * * countzies, by private United States firms who 
can supply the technical knowledge. 

Another one stated that— 
the experience * * * with private organization contracts has shown a number of 
types of technical assistance can be better provided by such organizations than 
by United States government agencies. 

A similar observation was made at two other posts: 


[Private agencies] are able to operate more effectively than Government in 
some fields and the two should work in close harmony. 


And— 

Utilization of private agencies for such purposes affords some advantages over 
that of United States Government institutions. They can operate with greater 
flexibility and their activities and recommendations are less likely to be regarded 
as subject to political considerations. 

However, factors limiting the work of private agencies were ob- 
served. 

Private agencies are not a substitute for governmental activities, chiefly because 
of their limited resources— 
one ambassador believed. Another cautioned that— 

Uncle Sam should remember that private agencies engaged in such activities have 
the same human desire as governmental agencies to supersalesmanship and to 
prolong their activities to the maximum possible. 

At two posts efforts were reported underway to promote greater 
understanding and support from the local American business com- 
munity for technical assistance. From one of the se, the ambassador 
wrote that he and the FOA mission chief 





are planning the organization of an informal American advisory committee to 
work * * * in the interest of achieving an improved understanding of the work 
of that mission among private American organizations operating * * * [here] 
and greater participation, where feasible, by private American organizations in 
furthering Mission programs, 

The FOA mission, at the other post— 
has sought to enlist the advice, cooperation, and support of the large American 
business community in furthering measures to encourage private and foreign 
investment. Informal technical help has been provided the American Chamber 
of Commerce. The president of that organization has been assisted in working 
out specific proposals to be made to the * * * [local government] for creating 
a more favorable atmosphere for private investment. 

The latter post had expectations, furthermore, that some work 
begun by FOA under contracts with private organizations might be 
taken over by those organizations after FOA financial support ceased. 


It appears likely numerous activities begun in this way, with United Stites 
Government assistance, may be continued under private sponsorship on a more 
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or less permanent basis. * * * It is hoped the relationship established between 
* * * educational institutes and the American universities will continue even 
after the completion of the present contracts. Efforts are also being exerted to 
arrange for private foundations to finance the cost of continuing some of the most 
basic work begun under the contracts. In the future it is hoped the * * * gov- 
ernment may find it desirable to finance the service of private management firms 
for purposes similar to those now provided for under the United States financed 
contracts. 


The beneficial impact of technical assistance activities on private 
American enterprise abroad was noted in one report: 
As a result of the stepped-up activity * * * [here] the local representatives of 


International Harvester have constructed a large building for sales, repair and 
servicing of all kinds of agricultural equipment * * *. 


One group of American businessmen took the following view of the 
program’s relationship to private business: 

We, * * * strongly feel that the technical assistance program should in no 
way infringe upon the field of free enterprise and private initiative. * * * Where 
any project of the technical assistance program engages the business sector of 
* * * [the] economy, we are convinced that its proper field is that of advice and 
‘ consultation and that it should not permit itself to be lured into any role other 
than that of technical adviser; private initiative is able and eager to develop the 
economy * * * in the business field, and as the economy * * * advances, aided 
at strategic points by technical advice and assistance, the need for such aid 
diminishes in direct proportion to the increased efficiency of the industrial effort 
as more effective techniques are applied. This, to our minds, would be a logical 
and highly desirable development. 


VI. THE DEGREE OF SELF-HELP AND MUTUAL ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE 
IN COUNTRIES RECEIVING TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


High degrees of self-help and mutual assistance were reported from 
countries in which the technical assistance program had operated for 
a long time and from countries engaged on long-range development 
plans. 

The local contribution to long-established projects has ranged as 
high as 90 percent of the total costs in some countries. 


In its 12 years of operation— 
a particular program in one country— 


has completed or turned back to * * * government agencies for continued 
operation 72 out of 86 individual projects * * *, As the oldest activity in the 
field of United States technical cooperation * * * [here], the * * * program is 
expected by fiscal year 1955-56 to enter a period where it will be turning back 
more projects to the * * * authorities then it will be initiating. 





In another country 


the cooperative agricultural extension program is now operated to a very large 
extent by * * * [local] personnel, under the direction of * * * [a local] director, 
and about three-fourths of the cost is defrayed by the * * * [local] government. 
A. Self-help and development plans 

In countries: undertaking long-term development programs, the 
ambassadors measured the degree of self-help by the size of these 
programs compared to the United States contribution of technical 
assistance. 

Rated this way, in one country— 


foreign assistance from all sources is only 10 percent of the * * * [local govern- 
ment’s] budget for development work. 
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Another ambassador wrote: 


The cost of the present United States technical assistance program is less than 
2 percent of the total * * * [host country’s] 1954 appropriations for development 
activities. 

Elsewhere— 
the government’s expenditues on development now comprise a large share of total 
expenditures and are possible only with substantial deficit financing. Considering 
its resources, * * * [this country] is, in my view, making a maximum effort to 
help itself. 

In addition to financial contributions, a number of the ambassadors 
mentioned contributions in facilities and personnel, measures for fiscal 
stability, and economic planning as criteria of self-help. 

The satisfaction expressed above with the degree of self-help was in 
some instances qualified. In one country, which was described as 
“100 percent cooperative in the technical assistance program,” the 
government has— 
always been willing to budget whatever money is necessary, but the actual money 
has not always been available immediately after the budget has been approved. 

A similar observation was made at another post where— 
it has been difficult to secure the prompt payment of agreed to contributions on 
the part of the * * * [local] government. 

Although the local contribution of personnel was commented on 
favorably a number of times, there was criticism from two sources. 
One of these stated that— 
counterpart personnel to assist and ultimately to pick up entirely the adminis- 
tration of these programs has not been all that it ought to be. There is a lack of 


personnel for such functions but we all are aware of it and attempting to do 
everything possible toward that end. 


The other noted that— 


the * * * [local] government is deficient in providing help at the working level 
which the peasants require. 


He added: 


Our technicians should come into direct contact with the ultimate recipients of 
the assistance. 
B. Factors limiting self-help 

The limiting factors on the degree of self-help that could be exerted 
by recipient nations were noted. 

There are severe limitations on the degree of self-help and mutual assistance which 


* * * (this country] can contribute toward such a program, especially the appar- 
ent ceiling on finance 





one ambassador wrote, and concluded that— 
unless economic development plans are very carefully balanced against * * * 
[this country’s] capabilities in terms of finance and * * * trained manpower, 
overextension of credit and failure to achieve objectives are apt to result, accom- 
panied by disillusionment. 

Another one stated: 


It is believed that the * * * government would have difficulty in maintaining 
the matching ratio * * * should it be decided to extend the program. 

From parts of the world where the program is relatively new or 
where highly unstable conditions prevail, the degree of self-help was 
reported as low. 
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Conditions are such that the type of self-help and mutual assistance available 
here is different from that in a more sophisticated social and economie structure— 


one ambassador observed at his post and the 


policy is that no aid will be given unless it is matched by a standard of come 
petence on the part of * * * recipients which will merit that aid. * * * This, in 
my concept, is a sufficient degree of self-help and mutual assistance in view of our 
strategic and political objectives * * *. 

Similar observations came from ambassadors to several newly inde- 
pendent nations whose independence was seriously threatened from 
the outside. 

On the other hand, self-help in a broader sense was considered some- 
what lacking also in older countries with long-established programs to 
which matching contributions otherwise were found satisfactory. 
For instance, one ambassador reported from such a post: 


The degree of self-help available is negligible * * *. Several projects that have 
been turned over to the government have been closed down because of cost, 
maladministration, lack of adequate personnel after politicians have fired em- 
ployees unacceptable to the party in power, and for various related reasons. 
Because of this, * * * cabinet ministers have preferred that the programs remain 
under joint American control in order that the country not lose needed programs. 


Another ambassador made this observation at his post: 


In general * * * [this government’s] own or self-help activity has been satis- 
factory * * * with the exception of geology and mining * * * the only field in 
which * * * [it] might be of mutual assistance to the United States. It must be 
reported that * * * cooperation, which was more substantial, has now ceased 
and no * * * technicians are working with their American counterparts. More- 
over, * * * [these people] are making a poor showing generally in the educational 
and professional fields of geology and mining, as well as in the staffing of govern- 
ment agencies concerned with these matters. Finally there is no evidence that 
the * * * [local] government has established favorable conditions for the export 
of mineral products or the development of mining projects. 


One ambassador believed that— 


the field where the lack of self-help is most important * * * is that which I have 
called general resources management. 


COC. Mutual assistance 

Only two instances of “mutual assistance’? were reported. The 
country in which he is stationed “is eager to make the technical 
assistance program a mutual one,’’ one ambassador reported. 


In a number of cases * * * [it] has sent experts to other countries and it offers 
training fellowships in some fields. 


From another post it was reported that— 


we get some mutual assistance from * * * [this country] chiefly in the field of 
raw materials of a strategic nature. 


The question of giving technical assistance to authoritarian coun- 
tries was raised by one ambassador who believed that— 


if FOA had never been conceived, it is unquestionable that * * * [this govern- 
ment] would be financially able to employ, for the advancement and enlargement 
of * * * [this] country’s agriculture and industry, the same type and number of 
technicians that are now supplied by FOA, if * * * [it] were disposed to do so. 
Obviously, * * * [it] will not be so disposed so long as such technical aid is pro- 
vided gratuitously by the United States. It is my feeling that the strange para- 
dox of our technical assistance program may not pertain to * * * [this country] 
only. 
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According to two ambassadors, the self-help and mutual assistance 
aspect should not be overstressed. One of these commented: 


* * * [This government] can pay for technical assistance and is doing so in 
large measure, but factors other than ability to pay must be considered. 


The other elaborated on this theme as follows: 


Whereas we should in general avoid becoming involved in merely doing some- 
body else’s work for them when they actually have the capacity to meet the 
responsibility in question, there sometimes arise cases where assistance is justified 
even though the country in question may have a considerable degree of self-help 
potential, One reason for assistance * * * is that certain types of activity in 
certain countries sometimes require an outside element for activation pur- 
poses * * * . Another reason in sometimes rendering assistance * * * is that 
we may wish for our own reasons to encourage certain types of activity in a foreign 
country, and we might in such circumstances elect to undertake a technical 
assistance program in a certain field despite the fact that the foreign country in 
question might be fully capable of handing the matter itself. 


VII. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, ECONOMIC 
AID AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


The ambassadors reported a very close interrelationship between 
technical assistance and economic aid in areas where the United States 
operates both. The following quotations from their reports are illus- 
trative of this viewpoint: 


Technical assistance and economic aid are closely related and should be treated 
together in all phases of preparation and execution. 


Technical assistance is interwoven into all phases of the aid program here. 


[They] are not separate programs but interrelated functions of a single pro- 
gram * * *. Technical assistance would be ineffective without economic and 
commodity aid to permit development to progress and the consumer needs of the 
population to be met. Conversely, economic and commodity aid would also be 
ineffective in producing a permanent improvement, without a coordinated input 
of technical skills. 


There is a close relationship between technical assistance and the economic 
aid program, both in objectives and in operation * * *. The water-agriculture 
program illustrates the way in which economic aid and technical assistance are 
interrelated. The objective is to raise more food to replace imports and for 
export. This requires more irrigation. To attain this objective part of the 
economic aid funds are set aside to purchase steel for irrigation pipe. The 
counterpart * * * of other parts of the aid such as a purchase of wheat, is made 
available to finance the laying of the pipe and the expanding of the farms which 
additional water makes possible. Then technical assistance comes in to help 
* * * improve its irrigation methods and to get the proper crops growing which 
will reduce food imports or increase exports. 


A. Importance of economic assistance 


Some of the ambassadors felt that the need for economic or develop- 
ment assistance overshadowed the need for technical assistance. 


Purely technical assistance is needed— 
one ambassador reported from his post— 


but it cannot be very effective unless combined with some economic aid which 
would permit it to be promoted and utilized. 


Another one felt that— 


[technical assistance] is only a marginal factor in the economy, though one 
which is playing a significant, pioneering role in cutting new paths for future 
development. * * * In essence, it can be said the United States technical assist- 
ance program provides the technical support required for the econemic expansion 
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and improvement of essential public services fostered under other programs. 
The composition of the technical assistance program will vary as the composition 
and requirements of the other programs change. 

The importance of economic assistance was put this way by a third 
source: 

Neither can a long-range program of technical assistance be carried out nor 
can the capital necessary for economic development of the country be attracted 
unless political stability can be assured here. * * * In view of this situation it 
is essential that a program of immediate economic assistance be undertaken 
to relieve economic stresses within the country and make it possible for * * * 
[it] to build on a sound economic and political foundation. In other words, it is 
pointless to plan the eventual rehabilitation of the patient unless action is also 
taken to make sure that he lives. 


Without such a substantial program [for economic development]— 
a different post found it— 
difficult to see how the country can be opened up and the economy stabilized. 


One ambassador summed up the interrelatedness of economic and 
technical assistance in these words: 

No wholly satisfactory dividing line is possible between technical cooperation 
and economic assistance. * * * While neither would be as successful without 
the other, either program could be carried on if the other were terminated. 


Two types of technical assistance programs were distinguished by 
an ambassador on the following basis: 

In certain countries and fields this program can operate successfully with limited 
funds for technical assistance in the strict sense. * * * On the other hand where 
the United States Government has large economic and military assistance pro- 
grams, technical assistance is sometimes urged upon the host government as a 
means of attaining economic objectives of other programs. * * * Thus, the 
technical assistance program has tended to develop in two directions. * * * 


B. Relation to military assistance 


In contrast to the intertwining of economic and technical assistance 
programs, the ambassadors perceived little or no connection between 
technical and military assistance programs. From the countries 
where the United States carries on programs only of technical and 
military aid, and not of economic aid, they described the relation- 
ship in the following words: “little direct liaison at working levels’; 
‘no close connection’; “no direct coordination of activities.’”’ Nor 
did the ambassadors believe more formal coordination was necessary. 

“The weekly embassy staff meetings,’ reported one ambassador, 
‘have proven entirely adequate to meet local needs.’’ Another one 
expressed his belief ‘‘that both the technical assistance programs and 
military assistance programs are proceeding satisfactorily under the 
present organization without the necessity of formal coordination.” 
Indeed, ‘‘this is a good thing,” remarked another ambassador, refer- 
ring to the absence of formal relationships between the technical and 
military assistance programs. 

Only one of the ambassadors believed that “the technical assistance 
and military aid programs are complementary.’”’ He reported that 
they “have been effectively coordinated via the country team.” 


C. Technical assistance and lending activities 


An effect of technical assistance observed by one ambassador was to 
“‘create a demand for capital investment.’’ Inasmuch as such invest- 
ment “in all probability will not be forthcoming from private sources 
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and may or may not be available from United States public funds,” 
this effect was of concern to him. 

The relationship of technical assistance to loans was discussed also 
by several ambassadors to countries not receiving economic aid which 
have to finance their economic development by government or private 
funds. Under this method of financing, one ambassador observed: 


the United States technical assistance programs do not tie in closely or specifically 
with the lending activity. * * * However, in the event specific assistance is 
required in connection with any United States financed loan projects, it would be 
feasible to provide it. 


According to another: 


no technical assistance on the part of FOA or on the part of any other United 
States agencies has in general been involved in the projects for which such loans 
have been made, although individual technicians employed by the * * * [local] 
organizations receiving the loans have in many cases been sent to the United 
States for technical training. 


It was the opinion of one ambassador that— 


Point 4 could play a more important role than it does in helping * * * countries 
in preparing sound loan requests to the Export-Import Bank and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and in helping these countries to im- 
plement the technical phases of loans after they have been granted. 


One ambassador from the same area felt that— 


one of the greatest hindrances to even better relationships between the United 
States and this country is the United States tariff in all its annual vagaries and 
vicissitudes. 


He felt it important, therefore, that the foreign aid program— 


be projected in the light of its relationships to our trade program. 


VIII. THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 
IN ADVANCING THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Most of the Americans reporting indicated their general approval 
of technical assistance as advancing the foreign policy of the United 
States. A number of them, however, pointed out particular troubles 
and made suggestions for changes. 

The following comments were submitted by individuals who found 
little difficulty with the program. 


The administration of the technical assistance program * * * [here] has been 
exceptionally effective in advancing the foreign policy of the United States * * * 
[This program] has been so thoroughly identified as coming from the United 
States that it has certainly added greatly to the conviction of the * * * people 
that in a grave international crisis, their interests would be best served by soli- 
darity with the people of the United States. The eventual results of technical 
assistance are, of course, extremely difficult to trace and measure specifically but 
I am confident that * * * these programs are making a very notable contribu- 
tion to the development of eventual economic and political stability, which should 
be reflected in important commercial and strategic advantages for the United 
States. 


Unquestionably the technical assistance program has been highly effective in 
advancing United States foreign policy in [this country] * * *. Had it not been 
for this program * * * there would have been grave danger that * * * could 
not have survived as an independent nation. 


As a member of the United Nations, * 4 * [this councry] has consistently 
given moral and political support to the major foreign policy objectives of the 
United States, and may be expected to continue to do so * * * Jam convinced 
of the need for continued technical assistance to strengthen and accelerate the 
economic development of this country and to uphold the predominant position 
which the United States holds in this area * * * 
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* * * The provision of United States aid to * * * [this country] has been of 
critical importance in permitting this strategically and politically important 
nation to maintain and increase its strength in the free world. 

Those critical of some aspects of the program found it of ‘marginal 
significance”’ or “‘in itself * * * inadequate’ for attaining our foreign 
policy objectives or shaping other nations’ attitudes toward the 
United States. In making this point the difficulties: of applying, 
as one put it, “normal standards of measurement were stressed.”’ 
The impact of technical assistance, one writer maintained, is condi- 
tioned by “the comparatively small magnitudes involved and * * * 
the controlling influence of other and more relevant factors.’’ Accord- 
ing to another, “‘in the last analysis it is the political leadership provided 
by the [recipient nations] themselves which will be decisive.’’ The 
program, he went on, “however, is helpful to those leaders * * * 
who wish to continue the democratic framework of government.”’ 
One ambassador considered the program “useful * * * in keeping 
* * * (this nation] oriented toward the West.’’ Typical of several 
other comments from so-called ‘‘neutral”’ nations is the following: 

For the long run, the technical assistance program * * * [here] is advancing 
the foreign policy of the United States admirably * * *. For the short run, 
the technical assistance program does not appear on the surface to be having 
important success in advancing our foreign policv * * *. Meanwhile, the 
technical assistance program tends to make the * * * people less hostile. 

The effect of the cold war on the program was brought out by the 
same ambassador. He would be “very unhappy” if the places of 
American technicians ‘“‘were taken by Russians or Chinese.” 

The role of technical assistance in United States foreign policy was 
viewed in the following light by one writer: 

I consider our immediate goal accomplished if we establish a recognition that 
American methods, particularly in these technical fields are the device and 
pattern for future * * * development * * *, I believe that within the narrow 
limits in which we now operate our technical assistance program is rendering an 
immeasurable contribution to our foreign policy * * *. 


A. Danger of overzealousness 
‘A tendency that alarmed several observers was overzealousness in 
connection with the operation of the program. 


It is a frequent and no doubt natural impulse oa the part of our experts 
to advocate grandiose programs in a variety of fields simply because the experts 
are carried away by their enthusiasm for their own specialty— 


one ambassador noted; and after citing examples remarked that— 


none of these projects had the slightest effect on the foreign policy of the United 
States. 


Another felt that— 


there has been a tendency not fully to examine all of the requests received for 
technical assistance. As a consequence they have embarked upon a number of 
peripheral projects which, though interesting in themselves, do not have a direct 
impact and, I feel, sometimes are not a faithful reflection of the wishes of the 
Congress. In part, however, these projects may be due to the evident desire of 
all or almost all, departments or agencies in Washington to participate in the 
program. Once their participation was established, it has remained fairly fixed 
and has become an integral part of long-range programs. 


Similarly, the situation at another post in the same area was 
described as follows: 


Sometimes, in their zeal for doing a good job, the FOA personnel forget about 
our foreign policy objectives and fail to realize that perhaps the host government 
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does not wish the types of assistance which is promoted * * *. It is perhaps 
this type of thing which caused the Foreign Minister to remark recently to one.of 
my officers that the regular program of FOA * * * [here] was one of primary 
interest to the Government of the United States rather than to * * * [the local 
government]. I would eschew grandiose schemes for reorganizing governments 
and reorienting the philosophy and customs of the local populations. 


One of the ambassadors felt that such situations may sometimes be 
traced to American personnel in the field. 

On the whole— 
he said— 


the present group of FOA experts and administrators are typical of the good 
average produced by the United States. They are attached to their work and 
in many cases are inspired by something akin to the missionary spirit. This may 
detract slightly from the objectivity of their judgments * * *. Nevertheless, 
this dedicated spirit means that they throw themselves into their jobs with 
enthusiasm. This spirit is one of the finest aspects of American life for foreigners 
to see. At times the attempt to remake the world may cause antagonism, but 
dedication cannot but evoke admiration. 


B. Personnel problems 

Other personnel questions of various kinds were raised. Two 
ambassadors reported that recruiting was slow due to the size, location, 
isolation, or hardship nature of their posts. Another warned that— 
care should be taken to assure that the host government either requests or accepts 
fully proposals for the employment of American experts * * *. When such 
experts are not so accepted * * * asituation arises where the presence of numbers 


of American specialists can be suspect by the host government, wholly apart 
rom the adverse propaganda value * * *, 


Full acceptance of American aid and personnel was also considered 
important by another ambassador who described his area of assign- 
ment as “highly nationalistic” 

I would want to be sure that we do not force ourselves or our aid upon them. 
Particularly I think that we should begin in a year or two actually decreasing the 
number of Americans here officially and I also feel that the program should be 
decentralized so far as personnel concentrated [in the capital] is concerned. We 


have begun a program of putting more and more of the American personnel out 
into various other parts of the country. 


Some of the criticisms involved the ‘‘living standards of technical 
assistance personnel in countries where ordinary American comforts 
look lavish,” and “overstaffing in elaborate offices.’”’ Too many 
visits of “‘consultants, inspectors, and supervisors’’ from Washington, 
was the complaint of another source: 

A few of these visitors make substantial contributions to the progress of the 
FOA program, but the rest of them are engaged in the operation known as “digging 
a hole and filling it up again” and, in so doing, they consume much time of the 
field technicians and the FOA office force. Moreover, their visits represent a 
duplication of effort with regard to the work already being done here. 

The importance of selecting personnel as to character, adaptability, 
ability, and personality was stressed by a number of the ambassadors. 


The frictions that arise from persons who are not well selected can neutralize 
the good effect of the program— 


one ambassador reported; and another one stated: 


* * * A factor which has sometimes tended to detract from the program has 
been the occasional American technician, who, though competent in his field, 
has lacked the gifts of personality and tact necessary to enable him to work 
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effectively with persons of a different nationality. This has, in some cases, led 

to open frictions and to the requests for withdrawal of the person in question * * *. 
One final personnel question raised was that of duration of assign- 

ment. If this is too long, one ambassador sensed a danger of 

technicians— 

becoming too identified with the local agency for which they work and being looked 


upon more as * * * [local] government employees than as United States 
technicians * * *, 


C. Grass-root awareness of programs 

Another area where the program encountered difficulties, a number 
of overseas Americans observed, was in making itself felt at the 
‘grass roots.”’ 

In fact— 
one stated— 


at present the masses as a whole are more or less untouched by the program, al- 
though various groups certainly have benefited and are benefiting. 


In another country, the public— 


seems quite unaware of the fact that the goal of FOA is to increase their standard 
of living and to promote the economic development of their country. There is 
no gainsaying the fact that there is a marked lack of understanding of, and 
appreciation for, our technical assistance program. 


A business group wrote— 


we deplore the lack of information on the part of the * * * public * * * and 
recommend discreet publicity to remedy this situation, with the conviction that 
a more friendly feeling toward the United States can be generated thereby. 

An ambassador who reported the same situation at his post believed 
it was— 
due to the newness of most of the projects, the fact that only a small proportion 


of the population has had direct contact with them, and the inherent difficulty 


of making the less literate majority aware of what the point 4 program actually 
ig) Oe F; 


D. Publicity problems 
In this connection several American residents abroad touched on 
technical assistance publicity within their countries. 


United States activities in the field of technical assistance have received favor- 
able but not extensive publicity— 


reported one. He further pointed out that— 


The nature of such program is essentially technical and experience has shown that 
it does not arouse great interest on the part of the * * * [local] press or the public. 


Another, however, believed that— 


the administration of the program has not * * * accomplished as much as it 
should have in acquainting * * * [the public] with the scope and importance to 
* * * [them] of United States assistance. * * * There has been inadequate 
recognition of the support the United States gives to * * * [this country]. 


He went on to report that this— 


situation is now being corrected and some public opinion media have recently, 
even though disagreeing with United States policy, urged moderation * * *, 


The difficulties in publicizing technical assistance activities were 
pointed up by two reports. 
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We have heard * * * that some * * * officials are “touchy” about publicity 
on the grounds that it would give too much credit to the Americans— 


one group stated. It added: 

We believe that if such a situation exists, it can be corrected. * * * Wethererore 
respectfully suggest that serious consideration be given to more press and radio 
publicity for the program with due credit being given to American aid. 

The other group also stressed that— 
the question of publicizing the program is a touchy one and probably the answer 
as to whether it can be discreetly, yet adequately, effected will depend upon the 
personality and ability of a public relations officer in the United States Embassy 
here. 

The reasons for this “‘touchiness’”’ were described as follows by this 
group: 

In addition to the navionalistic feeling which exists, to a greater or lesser degree, 
in practically all spheres of * * * officialdom, many officials of the * * * Gov- 
ernment not only feel that they are entirely capable of doing a good job in their 
sphere of activity but many seem to be fearful that any acknowledgment that aid 
or advice is given them may be interpreted as a sign of weakness or lack of ability 
on their part. This attitude must not only be taken into account in connection 
with any program for publicizing the technical assistance program and its work— 
it is also responsible, to a great extent, for the failure on the part of the * * * 
Government to request assistance in specific projects in certain spheres of govern- 
mental activity. 

E. Relationship to other financial needs 

Once again, the causal relationship of technical assistance to 
private investment was pointed out by several of the ambassadors. 
One source pointed out: 

When American technicians conduct surveys, or study projects for private 
investment and economic development, the host government generally looks to us 


to bring about the private investment or to make the indicated loans through the 
Export-Import Bank— 


Another source suggested: 


Unless investment funds, either private or public are assured technical assist- 
ance by itself may lead to false hopes by underdeveloped countries. 

With this in mind, two ambassadors, from countries not receiving 
economic aid, suggested combining technical assistance with a small 
economic aid grant. One of these pointed out that the limiting factor 
to economic development of his area was the lack of investment capital 
rather than the lack of technical competence and that, while as a rule 
he did not favor grant aid for development— 
it should be borne in mind that much needed * * * development can be financed 
only with difficulty by private capital, if at all, and that intergovernment loans 
are indicated if we are prepared to lay more emphasis on economic development 
assistance at this time. 

According to the other— 
if we offer only technical advice, we emphasize the arrogant aspect of our program 
whose message * * * is: ‘‘You are backward people and need our wise guidance.” 
F. Criteria for selecting projects 

The criteria for selecting projects concerned a number of ambassa- 
dors. It was observed: 

If the projects are carefully thought out and effectively administered, even 
though thev are relatively few, they serve a more useful purpose than if the 


projects are many and even a small proportion are ill conceived and badly 
administered. 














? 
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Elsewhere 


Careful tailoring to the requirements and a policy of doing first things first and 
not everything all at once— 


was advocated. The following detailed suggestions for “careful and 
wise selection’’ of the projects were made by one post: 


1. Technical assistance * * * should in general be restricted to projects in 
connection with which aid is needed and has been requested by government 
departments, government enterprises, government-sponsored associations or 
cooperative undertakings. 

2. The extension of technical assistance to industry abroad should be handled 
through direct business arrangements between individual foreign manufacturers 
and individual United States manufacturers, with our embassies aiding in bringing 
the respective manufacturers into contact. 

3. Our offers of technical assistance should be carefully confined to foreign 
countries requesting, needing, and welcoming our assistance and in those coun- 
tries to projects of a constructive nature contributing to the economy, health or 
general well-being of the country and its people. 

4. Our technical assistance program abroad should not conflict with or duplicate 
projects being undertaken by the United Nations and Organization of American 
States. 

5. In considering projects for possible technical assistance, consideration should 
be given to the essentiality of the project and also whether the project could be 
handled satisfactorily without United States Government aid. 


On the other hand, two ambassadors attacked the proposition that 
technical assistance be given only upon “request’”’ and demonstrated 
‘need for help.” 

One pointed out that what governments request is not necessarily 
what they need, and that in some cases basic needs might not be fully 
realized by the governments concerned. 

The other ambassador could— 
conceive of situations where assistance extended could not even stand the test of 
relative need but where we would nevertheless decide that it should be extended 
in order to create a situation or atmosphere in the American interests. 

One group, which also concerned itself with the “‘request’’ require- 
ment because of the reluctance of the local government to make such 
requests for worthwhile projects, nevertheless— 


believed that it would probably be ill-advised to change the rules to the point 
where such requests would not be requisite. 


G. Cut-off date 
Several sources suggested that, to use the words of one— 


there should * * * be definite plans for a cut-off date and no impression created 
that the program is to continue indefinitely. 


Continuous support, according to another souree— 


can Only lead to continuous dependence upon our government and there should 
be enough trained * * * [local employees] by now to handle the program on 
their own. [A cut-off date would * * *] also impress the * * * [local govern- 
ment] with the fact that eventually we will pull out of all activities and let them 
run the projects themselves. 

O 





